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% Chats With the Editor 


The Hammer That Wouldn't 
Work on Sabbath 


The shoemaker adjusted the shoe 
carefully and slipped a nail from between 
his teeth. He set it exactly where he wanted 
it to go in the shoe, and struck it with his 
hammer. But as the hammer came down, 
its iron head broke in two pieces. 

“It is the sign of the Lord,” the shoe- 
maker cried. “From now on I shall keep 
the Sabbath.” 

The shoemaker lived in Spain. Let’s call 
him Mr. Menon, for I do not know his real 
name, though the story certainly happened, 
and not very long ago. 

Senor Menon was a poor shoemaker, so 
poor indeed that he owned only one ham- 
mer. He also had a radio that kept him com- 
pany while he worked. 

One day over this radio came the sound 
of a quartet singing “Lift up the trumpet 
and loud let it ring.” Then a man talked 
about the love of God and some of the 
other important doctrines of the Bible. 

“Good sermon; good singing,” Senor 
Menon muttered to himself. “I must tune 
in again next week.” 

He heard the program many times. And 
the more he heard, the more he liked it. 

Then into his shop one morning came a 
man selling books. 

“How interesting!” Senor Menon ex- 
claimed, when he had examined the sales- 
man’s works. “These books say the same 
things I hear on the radio every week.” 

“You mean on the Voice of Prophecy 
program?” the book salesman asked. 

“The very one,” the shoemaker replied. 
“I listen every week. I know just about 
everything the Adventists teach by now.” 

“I’d be glad to come around and answer 
any questions you may have,” the colpor- 
teur said. And so every evening for a week 
or two the colporteur visited the shoemaker 
and studied the Bible with him. 
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just one point. 
“The seventh-day Sabbath,” 
shaking his head. “There is no use telling 


God: thou shalt do no work on it’ (Exodus 
20:10, Douay). Isn’t that clear?” 


“No, no.” Senor Menon shook his head® 4 


again. “You read the words clearly enough, 
but they do not mean what you say they 
mean.” 

“Senor Menon,” the colporteur said, “if 
God were to send you a sign telling you He 
wants you to keep Saturday holy, would 
you keep it then?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” Senor Menon said, “of 
course. I want to obey God.” 

The very next Sabbath Senor Menon went 
to work as usual. But he couldn’t find his 
hammer. Search high and low, in the cup- 
boards and under the workbench, there was 
no hammer. And since that was the only 
hammer he had, he couldn’t work that day. 

He went back Sunday morning—and 
there was the hammer as large as life! 

“A strange thing,” he whispered. “Is this 
the Lord’s sign? But no, it couldn’t be. 
What's so important about losing a hammer 
for a day?” 

So he went to work the next Sabbath too. 
He had no trouble finding the hammer this 
time. He adjusted a shoe carefully. He 
slipped a nail from between his teeth and 
put it exactly where he wanted it in the 
shoe. He struck it with the hammer—and 
the iron head of the hammer broke in two 
pieces. 

And that’s when Senor Menon exclaimed, 
“It is the sign of the Lord. My hammer 
wouldn’t work last Sabbath and it won’t 
work today. And if it won’t work on Sab- 
bath, I won’t either.” 

As soon as possible after that he was bap- 
tized. When the ceremony was over, the 
pastor handed him a gift. 

“Here is a new hammer for you,” the 
minister said. “I am sure it will never work 
on God’s Sabbath.” 

“It won’t,” Brother Menon promised. 

And it never has. 


Your friend, 


amence Ware 


Senor Menon accepted everything except- 
he = safd,. 


me God wants us not to work on Saturday.” 
“But, Senor Menon,” the colporteur said,, 
“it says right here in your own Bible—‘The: 
seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy’ 











Grandpa's Forgotten Birthday 






By REGINA MAGARY 


Mo: you know how we have been teas- 
ing and joking with Grandpa Nye about 
having a birthday party for him.” Irma 
looked up at her mother with a twinkle in 
her eyes. 

“Yes.” Mother went on fixing the vege- 
table stew, and it made Irma hungry. But 
she kept right on with her subject. 

“Wouldn’t it be fun to give him a birth- 
day party at our house? He will be 87 this 
year.” 

“Why, yes.” Irma’s mother stopped slic- 
ing onion into the stew long enough to 
look at her daughter. “But you will have to 
stop talking to him about his birthday or he 
may guess you are planning a party and 
will not be surprised.” 

“I won't say one more word,” Irma prom- 
ised. “Oh, Mom, here is the piepan 
grandpa gave me to bring home. He said 


to fill it again. He laughed when he said it, 
but I know he meant it.” Mother knew how 
much grandpa liked pie, and quite often she 
sent one to him by Irma, who liked to de- 
liver such things to the old man she loved 
so well. 

Everyone in Yakima, Washington, loved 
this Civil War veteran who tapped his cane 
all the way to the post office every day. The 
young people knew he always carried pack- 
ages of gum in his pockets to pass out 
when they stopped to talk to him. 

Nothing more was said about birthdays, 
and grandpa became worried. Irma had 
joked about his birthday so long that he 
had begun to suspect she might be plan- 
ning a party for him. Now when she 
stopped teasing and weeks went by with- 
out her saying a word, he was sure she had 
forgotten it. To page 18 


There were 87 candles on the cake. Grandpa took a deep breath and blew! 
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Brenda's 


By KAY HEISTAND 


- WAS almost eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, but Brenda wasn’t on her way to 
school. Instead she was hurrying toward her 
home, breathless and resolute. 

As she ran up the porch steps she went 
carefully and lightly on her tiptoes, careful 
that no one should hear her. She opened 
the front door quietly and crept into the 
hall, sparing a quick glance at the tall, old- 
fashioned clock in the corner. The time it 
told made her suck in her breath hastily; 
then she ran up the stairs to her room. 

As she eased open her door she breathed 
aloud softly, “I’m lucky . . . oh, if my luck 
just holds!” and she hurried across the 
room to her dresser. She opened the hand- 
kerchief box on it and searched frantically 
inside for two small objects that she con- 
cealed in her palm when she found them. 
Then on hushed feet she made her stealthy 
exit from the house. 

By running most of the way Brenda 
reached her public school as the last bell 
was sounding. She was too breathless to talk 
or even smile at her friends as she sank into 
her seat. All she could think about was 
the success of her undertaking, and within 
herself she was saying over and over, “I'll 
show her! They’re mine and I have a right 
to wear them! What does she know about 
being young and having pretty things?” 

At recess Brenda hurried to the girls’ 
lounge. Kathy Adams, her best friend, was 
there before her, combing her curly hair 
and wrinkling her snub nose at herself in 
the long mirror. 

“Brenda—what made you late today? 
Have you forgotten about the school pag- 
eant?” Kathy asked anxiously. 

“No, I haven’t forgotten. In fact, that’s 


Earrings 


the reason I was late. After all, if I've got the 
longest poem in the show—practically the 
star part—shouldn’t I do the class and my- 
self credit?” Brenda asked with a lofty air. 

Kathy looked at her in bewilderment. “I 
don’t know what you're talking about.” 

Brenda smiled. Leaning closer to the mir- 
ror, she fastened something in first one ear 
then the other. “See?” She tilted her head 
and preened like a peacock. 

“Oh, earrings . . . and such . . . such long 
ones,” Kathy sighed, eyeing the dangling 
jewels in admiration. 

“My uncle sent them to me from Mex- 
ico,” Brenda bragged. 

“Do you . . . do you really think you're 
wise to wear them, Brenda?” Kathy asked 
hesitantly. 

Brenda turned and faced Kathy, tossing 
her head so the earrings bounced against 
her cheeks. “Be quiet, Kathy. You sound 
just like my mother! Of course it’s all 
right for me to wear them—and I'll be the 
hit of the pageant!” 

“All right, all right. Slow down,” Kathy 
said. “I didn’t mean to make you mad.” 
Then she went on gently, “They are beau- 





tiful and stunning, Brenda . . . I only 
meant 
“You're just jealous, Kathy.” Brenda 


smiled at her reflection, her good humor 
restored. 

Kathy flushed, and closed her lips to- 
gether tightly. After a moment’s pause she 
quietly said, “I’m sure you'll create quite a 
stir, Brenda.” She cast another look at the 
heavy silver earrings with the exotic stones 
in them, then turned and left the room. 

Brenda touched an earring gently, ca- 
ressingly, trying to forget her mother’s 
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“See?” Brenda preened like a peacock and tilted her 
head so Kathy could see the new silver earrings. 


words and the quarrel they had had early 
that morning. Even Kathy’s words bothered 
her. Then she tilted her chin high, smoothed 
a red curl, blinked her eyes furiously to 
hold back a stinging tear, and left the room 
for the auditorium. 

The pageant went very well indeed—at 
least Brenda thought so. Her poem was a 
lengthy one, but her hours of study paid off, 
for she said the piece easily and graciously. 
She enjoyed the tiny stir she heard when 
she ascended the stage, and she imagined 
her classmates were admiring her new 
jewelry. Now she was suddenly sure she 
had done right in disobeying her mother, 
who had refused to let her wear the ear- 
rings. Even the sting and the hurting recol- 


lection of the temper tantrum she had 
thrown when her mother issued the ulti- 
matum was gone now. She felt vindicated 
and right, and was sure her mother’s judg- 
ment was old-fashioned and wrong. 

At noon all the other girls were gratify- 
ingly complimentary and excited over the 
Mexican jewelry, and Brenda knew a heady 
exhilaration and excitement she had never 
experienced before. It was only at the end 
of the day, when she was getting her books 
out of her locker, kneeling down unseen, 
that her bubble of happiness swelled and 
burst. 

Two teachers, one of them her favorite 
English teacher, were standing around the 
corner, and their voices came to Brenda 
clearly. 

“Did you ever see anything so pathet- 
ically ridiculous as Brenda Thompson to- 
day?” Miss Hutchinson asked in her brisk 
voice. 

“You mean those long, cheap earrings— 
dangling down on her cheeks?” Miss Bur- 
ton answered. 

“Uh-huh. Wouldn’t you think Mrs. 
Thompson would have more sense than to 
let the girl come to school. dressed like 
that?” 

“I always thought her a woman of taste 
and good breeding. I prefer to think she 
didn’t know Brenda wore them, although 
where she got them I can’t imagine. I just 
hope she didn’t know we were all dying to 
laugh at her! Luckily her poem was hu- 
morous in places so we could let go a little 
bit . . .” The teachers walked away and 
Brenda heard no more. 

But her cheeks burned a deep crimson, 
her throat constricted in agony as she 
leaned her head against her locker door in 
despair. Then she raised her hand and 
ripped the offending earrings from her ears, 
exulting in the pain they caused as they 
scraped her tender ear lobes. She looked 
at the shining jewels lying on her palm, 
then thrust them in her skirt pocket. “What 
a fool I am,” she moaned. 

She rose to her feet, almost like a sleep- 
walker, and automatically made her un- 
knowing, unseeing way home. She entered 
the house and clumped up the stairs, caring 
not at all who might hear or see her now. 
She was many miles and hours different 
from the girl who had sped up those same 
stairs on stealthy, triumphant feet that 
morning. To page 16 
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Present on the Doorstep 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


wor WAR I was raging in Europe, 
and many people were sure America 
would soon be in it. The papers were full of 
the strangest and most terrifying news. No 
one had ever heard of submarine warfare 
before, but there the submarines were, the 
papers said, sneaking up under the ships 
and blowing holes in them. 

Then there was poison gas. The teacher 
over at the school told us that it ate holes 
in the soldiers’ lungs while they breathed 
it. The soldiers got so they could not 
breathe at all, and they would die right 
there. 

Some old men came into father’s store, 
men who had fought in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War down in Cuba, and they said it 
wasn’t even fair to fight in such sneaky 
ways, and they sure didn’t do things that 
way in the good old days. Uncle Frank 
Dotson, who liked to be on hand for the 
parades on Memorial Day and wear his 
moth-eaten Civil War uniform, used to tell 
of how he ran away and joined the Army in 
’63 to be a drummer boy. He had sat on a 
fence and watched the Battle of Gettys- 
burg. Things were exciting, for you could 
hear loud opinions at any time if you 
stopped long enough to listen. 

It was right at that time, when everyone 
was worried about that far-off quarrel in 
Europe, killing millions and even drop- 
ping bombs out of flying machines which 
none of us had ever seen, that we got a 
lovely present on our front doorstep. It was 
about the only nice thing that came to us 
that winter when everyone was so worried 
about the war. 

Mothers of grown sons used to stop at 
the counter after they had made a purchase 
and ask, “You don’t think the war will 
spread to the United States, do you, Mr. 
Cunnington?” They used to bank on my 
father’s judgment. 
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“I am afraid it will; I am afraid it will,” 
dad would say, shaking his head. 

It was very cold that morning, and the 
snow had come down the night before and 
covered the streets and the sidewalks in a 
thick white blanket. I lay in my bed in my 
upstairs bedroom and wished that for once I 
could lie abed as long as I wanted to. The 
bed was so warm and cozy that I felt I 
could snuggle up and cat nap all day. 

I loved my pink bedroom. It was so 
pretty with pink-rose wallpaper, and a pink 
bedspread and white curtains with pink 
ruffles. My first glance out the window made 
me think that some giant had decided to 
upholster all the window sills in the world 
with white velvet, and had started with 
mine. I was lying there and wondering 
what it would be like if the snow was as 
white and fluffy as cotton, and as warm. It 
would be lovely if we could go and play in 
it barefoot, with bare arms and summer 
dresses. Then I fell to wondering which of 
my dresses I would wear that day—the 
black-and-yellow plaid I had earned by get- 
ting up an order or the red one trimmed in 
white braid Aunt Mary Ann had given me. 
Just then Chester called up the stairs. 

“Hi, Dodie. Come on down and see what 
we found on our doorstep when dad opened 
the store this morning.” 

My bare feet hit the floor double quick, 
for there was enthusiasm in my brother’s 
voice, and when Chester got excited, it was 
really something. He was usually very quiet 
and took everything easy, and always said 
John and I got excited enough over little 
things to do for the whole family. 

I fairly threw my clothes on, for I won- 
dered what in the world they could find on 
a cold snowy doorstep that would make 
Chester's voice quiver like that. I didn’t 
stop to think about dresses, but just 
reached in the closet and grabbed one and 

















pulled it over my head. Later it turned out 

to be the green one with the narrow stripes 

that I hated, but I did not have time to 

— then and had to wear it to school all 
ay. 

I ran down the stairs. No one was in the 
dining room and no one was in the kitchen, 
either, which was really strange, for mother 
had left the breakfast cooking on the lid of 
the stove—crusty corn meal cakes that I 
loved to butter and drown in a rill of amber 
honey or maple syrup. She had a whole 
griddle full of potato cakes, made from 
yesterday's left-over mashed potatoes. 

No one was in the house, so I ran into 
the store. Father, mother, Chester, Mary, 
John, and Willie were out in front. A cou- 
ple of customers were there too. I squeezed 
through and looked out. There in a lovely 
brass-studded harness was one of the pret- 
tiest, fluffiest, most intelligent looking dogs 
I had ever seen. He looked like pictures I 
had seen of Eskimo Huskies. 

“Don’t get too close, boys,” mother was 
warning. “He might be vicious. You can’t 
tell about strange dogs.” 

“Can we keep him? Can we keep him?” 







John and Chester were crying out almost in 
unison. Willie had just brought him a big 
pan of warm milk with some of mother’s 
whole-wheat bread crumbled up in it. He 
was wolfing it down as if he were starving 
to death. 

“Without a doubt, he is someone’s dog,” 
father said, stroking his chin, as he often 
did when he was making a decision. “We 
will keep him while we are making in- 
quiries, or until we find out who his owner 
is. Don’t get too fond of him in the mean- 
time.” 

But you could not help getting fond of 
him. He always went into a mild form of 
hysteria whenever one of us children came 
out of the house, he was so pleased to see 
us, even if we had seen him only five min- 
utes before. He would play hide and seek, 
run and get sticks, help us get rats out of 
the corn crib, and play tag with us. 

Willie named him Sport. He got so he 
went to school with us, and I always de- 
clared he could tell time, for he came and 
got us when school was out. He came at 
noon as long as we went home for dinner, 
before bad weather set in. We would run 
those nine blocks like a streak of light- 
ning with Sport running with us, for it was 
ever so much fun to eat the hot dinner 
mother prepared. She knew what we liked. 
Father and I liked her boiled dumplings all 
ivory white, and creased and crinkled from 
being tied in the small pudding bags. To 
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It didn’t take long to fix up a harness, and soon Sport was pulling us over the snow on our sled. 
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put one, fat and steaming, into the pudding 
dish and douse it with cream or lemon 
sauce was a treat a person dreams of when 
far from home and hungry. I liked her corn 
bread, too, buttered carefully and covered 
with pear preserves dripping in spiced and 
honeyed syrup. But I forgot. I was not talk- 
ing about food. I was talking about Sport. 

We searched the lost-and-found section 
of the newspaper every day, but we never 
read a single word about our dog. Not a 
word, and we fairly held our breath for fear 
we would. We all began to breathe a little 
easier, for it seemed now that we could 
keep him, for love him we did with all our 
hearts. He must have been a Husky, for he 
never wanted to come into the house. If he 
was coaxed in, he got sick, and would run 
to the door and scratch to be let out. 

John and I fixed him an elaborate house 
we called his igloo. It was made of card- 
board boxes and had a long involved open- 
ing for him to run into. In the far reaches of 
his house we placed an old overcoat so he 
could bask in warmth and comfort during 
the cold winter days. He must have laughed 
at us in his doggy way for the elaborate 
plans we carried out for keeping him warm. 
For all we knew, he used to sleep in the 
snow far up in the Klondike. But we never 
knew. 

We kept his drinking water from freez- 
ing by pouring boiling water into it from 
the teakettle several times a day, but he 
liked to go out and lick up the snow better 
than to drink our fancy preparations. I can 
see him yet with a little tip of snow on the 
end of his nose, turning his pretty head 
sideways when I whistled to him. 

One cold day after the new year we got 
out our Christmas sleds and made prepara- 
tions to go over to McCullough Park to 
slide down the hill. There weren’t many 
hills in the flat farming State where we 
lived, so we were willing to trudge far to 
have a good morning of sliding. 

Just as we were ready to go, my little 
nephew came running out into the snow to 
get a ride on the sled before we left. He was 
rosy-cheeked and dancing, and happy in his 
woolly snow clothes as blue as his eyes. I 
set him on my red sled and prepared to pull 
him all around our big yard, when Sport 
took matters right out of my hands. With a 
friendly growl, low in his fluffy white 
throat, he seized the sled rope with his 
teeth and began to pull the delighted Maxie 
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through the snow. John and I shouted with 
joyful surprise. 

Then John took off to the barn, and in an 
hour he and I had improvised a harness for 
the willing and delighted dog. We were so 
happy with our dog sled that we never did 
get to McCullough Park to slide with the 
rest of the children. Who wanted to slide 
down an old hill when you had a real Husky 
to haul you on the sled? John and I were 
sure by now that he was a real Eskimo 
Husky, and we conjured up all kinds of 
ways he could have gotten down to us. 

Later on, toward spring, the weather 
grew milder. It was thawing everywhere 
and the icicles got so long that mother 
took in a couple of them, and we made a 
freezer of ice cream with them. Johnnie 
and I came down with a bad cold, and one 
prayer meeting night Chester and father 
went to meeting and mother, Johnnie, and I 
stayed home. Mary stayed too, for she had a 
term paper to finish. Mother put a heating 
compress on our throats to take the sore- 
ness out. 

Before Chester left for meeting he tied 
Sport up, for he barked all night if we 
didn’t. He seemed to think it was his job to 
take care of every disorder in our end of 
town. 

A friend of Mary’s came over, and the 
two girls had their school papers all spread 
out on the big dining table. Mother was 
reading to Johnnie and me, and we had on 
our nighties all ready for bed. Suddenly, 
out on the back porch, we heard Sport 
straining at his rope, barking as if he were 
crazy. At the same moment there was a 
light knock on the living room door. It was 
so light that mother did not hear it, but 
Johnnie did and so did I. 

We had to be alert all the time, for we 
had faced masked and armed robbers in the 
store a number of times. They were not 
pleasant occasions. Once, not long before, a 
masked robber had put a revolver to John- 
nie’s head and ordered him to open the 
cash drawer. John told me afterward that 
he plainly saw a newly dug grave down the 
barrel of that gun. We did not want such an 
experience again! 

Once more the soft knock came at the door. 

Mother knew better than to open the 
door. Someone must have seen father leave 
the house and knew that mother and we 
children were alone. Mother went close to 
the door and listened a minute. 
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“Who is there?” she asked sharply. 

No answer. No one moved. Evidently 
the person at the door hoped we would be 
so curious that we would open the door to 
see who he was. Mother had no such inten- 
tion. 

Then Mary and her friend Leila went 
around to where the dining room jutted 
out and peeped through the window. Then 
they tiptoed into the living room where 
mother stood near the door. 

“Don’t open the door,” Mary whispered. 
“There is a man standing beside it, listen- 
ing on the other side.” 

Again the knock, so soft that we hardly 
heard it. But Sport did, and he was fairly 
raging on the back porch. 

“Who is at the door?” mother said more 
sternly than before. She looked very cross, 
as if she would like to give someone a good 
shaking. 

The knock came again. 

“If you do not answer I shall have to call 
the police,” mother said, this time very de- 
terminedly. “I do not intend to open the 
door. I know you are still there.” 

“I came to get you to sell me a pound of 
prunes,” said a low voice. “Please go in the 
store and get them for me. My wife is sick 
and needs prunes.” 


“I am sure now that you mean no good,” 
mother said in her sternest voice. “You 
stand there a long time and then ask me to 
get you prunes. You know as well as I do 
that there is a store over on Willard Street 
that is still open. It is right across from the 
saloon. Go there and get your prunes. I do 
not open the store after hours.” 

Silence reigned, except for Sport’s furi- 
ous barking. It was as if he were telling us 
that he could tend to things very well if we 
would only let him loose. 

Leila and Mary went back to the dining- 
room window and watched the man on the 
porch. He stood quietly for ten minutes 
more, very close to the door, as if to thrust 
himself in the moment it opened. Then, as 
silently as a shadow, he shuffled away. Sport 
was almost tearing up the back porch in 
his rage. We wondered what he would have 
done if we had dared to loose him. Mother 
told us she was afraid he might kill a 
prowler, and we would not have wanted 
that to happen. 

Leila and Mary were so curious about our 
sneaky visitor that they came in and begged 
mother to let them follow him. Mother was 
hesitant at first, till Mary pointed out that 
they were as safe under the street lights as 

To page 14 
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By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG™ 


Chapter 4: The Witch Doctor Meets Marta 


If you missed the last chapter: 


In last week’s chapter Chief Meradin sent an 
urgent message to Tama, the witch doctor, to come 
home at once and help work out a plan to get rid 
of the new teaching that had been brought to Great 
Sangir by the red-headed missionary with the mar- 
velous voice. Tama came at once, arriving that night 
just in time to hear the teacher singing to a group 
of a who were attending a meeting in his 
house. He was so overcome by the music that he had 
to lie down till it was over. en he went to his hut 
and found it strangely clean. The teacher's family had 
lived in it for a while! Later Chief Meradin came to 
see Tama, and together they plotted to bring from 
another island some missionaries of the Islam religion, 
in the hope that in accepting Islam the villagers 
would hold onto the old customs and reject the new 
teaching this Christian had brought. As today’s chap- 
ter begins, Tama and the chief are working out some 
of the details of the plan. 


HE witch doctor and Chief Meradin sat 

in the hut where Tama lived. It was eve- 
ning of the day after Tama returned to his 
village, tired and hungry and full of anger 
because of the new magic the teacher had 
brought to the island of Great Sangir. The 
two men sat and talked about what could 
be done to rid the village of the teacher's 
family. Again and again they came back to 
Tama’s suggestion that the only thing, the 
only plan, that held any promise was to 
bring Islam teachers from the southern 
islands and encourage the people to follow 
their customs. 

“Now when the new teachers come,” 
Tama advised the chief, “you must give 
them the good garden land right behind the 
teacher’s house. You know how it slopes 
up the hill there. But it is not too steep and 
it is rich. Anything will grow there.” 

Tama felt better than he had since he left 
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the village on the other side of the island. 
His stomach was full again, and the chief 
agreed to his plan. 

“I will see that the Islam teachers have a 
fine new house, and they can plant all sorts 
of vegetables and fruit trees. They will 
prosper because you and I will see to it 
that they get the best of everything.” The 
chief's voice sounded as if he was cheerful 
too. 
“I'm sure this is the best way, the only 
way. Little by little the people will see that 
Islam is best, because it will not take away 
any of the old customs we have enjoyed so 
long.” 

When Chief Meradin left Tama’s hut he 
stood tall and strong, and the witch man 
knew that he would lose no time in carrying 
out the plans they had made. 

Tama unrolled his sleeping mat and 
stretched out on it. He was tired from his 
long walk across the island and ached in 
every joint. Then it began to rain, and he 
thought wearily that he must get up and 
move his mat because it was right under 
the bad place in the roof. Then he remem- 
bered. The roof was mended. He settled 
back on his mat with a feeling of deep satis- 
faction. 

“But why did the teacher mend my leaky 
roof?” he asked himself. “I wouldn’t have 
done it for him.” 

He remembered that the hut where he 
had slept on the other side of the island had 
a large hole in its roof, and he had never 
thought of mending it even for himself. 

Tama slept well, for he was tired, and a 
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great load had been lifted from his mind 
since the chief had agreed to his plan about 
the Islam teachers. 

The sun had already risen when he wak- 
ened the next morning, and as he went 
down to bathe, he saw people coming and 
going between the village and the teacher's 
house on the beach. 

There were two springs in the village, 
one in the jungle a little way back of 
Tama’s hut and another near the center of 
the village. The people used both of them, 
but the one in the center of the village 
was larger and the women gathered there to 
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gossip and bathe, so the men often used the 
jungle spring. Tama always used it unless 
there was some special news he wanted to 
gather, or some village problem he knew 
would be talked about at the village spring. 

After his bath Tama walked down the 
beach to get a look at the teacher's house 
by daylight. The whiteness of everything 
astonished him. When he saw the green 
plants growing around the house in their 
trough of whitewashed stones he drew in 
his breath with a sharp whistle. 

Then he heard a noise. He looked toward 
the lower beach and saw a boy with flaming 
red hair. This must be the teacher’s son. 
No one had told him about this boy. The 
witch doctor could only stare at such bright 
hair and marvel at how it could have grown 
out of a human head. The red-haired boy 
was not alone. The chief’s son, Satoo, was 
with him. The two scurried off among the 
coral rocks, chattering and gesturing after 
the manner of boys who are best friends. 

“Not a bit too soon, not a bit too soon,” 
Tama muttered to himself as he walked 
back to his hut. 

He cooked his breakfast and threw out 
the soiled leaves he used for plates. Then 
he saw something that widened his eyes 
with surprise and made him lay his hand 
across his pounding heart. A small girl child 
was coming toward his open door. She wore 
a long pink dress that fluttered in the wind. 
Her shining yellow hair hung in two fat 
braids down her back. Her face was round 
and sweet, and her eyes were the blue color 
of the sky on a cloudless day. 

The child must belong to the big teacher; 
but what was she doing here? She did not 
pause but came right up the ladder and into 
Tama’s hut. She did not act surprised to see 
him. She carried a little bunch of red flow- 
ers. She held them out to him and smiled. 

The child was beautiful. Tama looked at 
her with a feeling in his chest that was al- 
most an ache. He knelt on the floor and 
took the blossoms from her little white 
hand. He touched the small fingers and 
they felt warm and moist. He took the lit- 
tle hand in his and the child laughed and 
spoke words he could not understand. Then 
she pulled her hand away, ran for the broom 
made of coconut fibers, and whisked it into 

To page 18 
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Marta held the flowers out toward the witch doctor. 
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peg JESSEN picked up the letter he 
had received in the morning mail and 
read it carefully for the second time. 

It had been written by one of the leaders 
of the Adventist Church in Pakistan, advis- 
ing him that in view of the increasing num- 
ber of air crashes during the past few 
months over Pakistan and India, it was 
thought wise to ask all ministers when they 
traveled not to use planes except in cases of 
great need, but to go by train. The greater 
safety thus gained would more than make 
up for the extra time taken in making the 
journey. 

Laying the letter down, Brother Jessen 
picked up the telephone and called the 
Lahore stationmaster and made a reserva- 
tion on the Pakistan Mail to go to Karachi 
for some meetings a few days later. The 
train should make the six-hundred-mile 
journey during the afternoon and night, 
bringing him to his destination early the 
following morning. 

When the time came a friend drove Pas- 
tor Jessen to the station and he boarded the 
train. As the express pulled out he found 
himself sharing a compartment with a fine 
Moslem gentleman who turned out to be a 
high-ranking officer in the Pakistan Air 
Force. 

The two men visited together for a good 
part of the afternoon and evening, discuss- 
ing religion, science, travel, and world af- 
fairs. Brother Jessen told about his belief 
that the end of all things on earth is not far 
distant, and the officer seemed much im- 
pressed by his earnest words. 

The Pakistan Mail was one of the crack 
trains connecting several of the main cities 
of the country. A through train, it made 
very few stops. The shades of night fell, 
and the countryside became no longer visi- 
ble from the train windows. Before getting 
into bed Brother Jessen knelt and asked for 
God’s protection on the journey and for a 
safe arrival the following morning. The 
Moslem officer sat quietly and respectfully 
while Brother Jessen prayed. Then the pas- 
tor climbed up into the top bunk. 

Soon he was rocked to sleep by the gen- 
tle motion of the swiftly moving train. The 
Moslem officer retired in a little while, and 
the lights of the compartment were put 
out. 

Several hours passed, the two men sleep- 
ing peacefully, completely unconscious of 
the fearful disaster that lay ahead of them. 
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CRASH 


Some time after two o'clock Brother Jes- 
sen woke up with a strange sensation. At 
first it seemed like a dream, as if he were 
riding on a cloud that was gradually de- 
scending, very gently setting him down. A 
great mass of rubbish seemed to be piling 
on top of him. 

Suddenly he was wide awake! Men and 
women were screaming. The train was not 
moving! 

It was from the coaches toward the front 
of the train that the screaming was coming. 
Brother Jessen himself had been riding in 
the third coach. He reached about him in 
the darkness and found that he was covered 
with wreckage. Evidently there had been a 
collision. He reached up, pushed aside the 
rubbish, and stood clear. 

Suddenly the darkness of the night was 
gone. The entire front of the train was 
blazing fiercely, lighting up the country- 
side. On every hand Brother Jessen heard 
frantic cries for help from trapped pas- 
sengers. 

He did not know at the time that the ac- 
cident had been caused by a freight train 
consisting of a long line of oil-tank cars. It 
was being shunted onto a siding when the 
express came along, and unfortunately the 
rear cars, filled with oil, were not yet clear 
of the main line. The engine of the fast 
train had plowed into them, hurling thou- 
sands of gallons of oil over the smashed 
front coaches of the express. Fire from the 
engine set the oil alight and brought about 
a terrible loss of life. 

As Brother Jessen cleared himself from 
the wreckage of his compartment he felt 
himself over to see whether he had been 
injured. He was thankful to find he was not 
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) By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


hurt. Walking away, he could see that in 
another few minutes his coach would be on 
fire. And then he heard the voice of the 
air force officer calling him. 

“Don’t leave me here to burn! Please, 
don’t leave me here to burn!” 

Brother Jessen turned back to see what 
he could do. Alas, not only were there 
beams and smashed pieces of the carriage 
on top of the man, but a heavy steel girder 
was lying right across him. One look and 


IN THE NIGHT 


Pastor Jessen saw that it would be impos- 
sible for him to remove the girder and 
rescue his traveling companion. 

Indians had been gathering from all 
around and now lined the tracks on both 
sides. They pressed in as near as they could 
to the flames. There was little they could do 
to rescue the helpless passengers, however. 

One man was fairly near to where Brother 
Jessen was standing. Stepping up to him, 
Pastor Jessen pointed to the burning car- 
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The air force officer was pinned beneath the girder, and the flames were racing closer. 
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riages, then to the wreckage of the coach out 
of which he had escaped. 

“Please come and help me. I think that 
together we might be able to lift this girder 
and release my friend,” he said. 

The man came over. In spite of the in- 
creasing heat they worked hard trying des- 
perately to free the officer. It was not diffi- 
cult to remove the wooden boards and the 
smashed pieces of roof. Then the two men 
turned to the far more difficult task of re- 
moving the steel girder. Together they laid 
their hands on it and pulled and lifted with 
all their might. But it refused to budge. 
‘Time and again they united their strength, 
only to be defeated by the sheer weight of 
the unmovable beam. 

“It is of no use,” the man muttered to 
Brother Jessen. “We will never get it off, 
and if we stay here we will only perish 
too. 
All the time the fire was sweeping closer. 
The stranger left, and Brother Jessen pre- 
pared to follow. Perhaps he could find 
someone else who would be willing to help. 
Then the despairing cry of the trapped 
man came again above the roar of the 
flames. 

“Don’t leave me here to burn! Please 
don’t leave me here to burn!” 

“I must make one more effort,’ Brother 
Jessen said to himself. Momentarily he 
lifted his heart to the God of heaven, then 
once again he took hold of that great steel 
girder. 

As he pulled upward the girder moved— 
and the man crawled out! Brother Jessen 
knew he could not have lifted the girder by 
himself. Other hands than his were lifting 
with him at that moment. 

As Brother Jessen and his companion 
staggered away from the train the officer 
threw his arms around his rescuer’s neck 
and exclaimed with deep emotion, “You 
have saved my life! You have saved my 
life!” 

“No, not I,” replied Brother Jessen. “I 
didn’t save your life. It was the God whom 
I serve that helped me rescue you. I could 
not have done it alone. Let us give Him all 
the glory.” 

Pastor Jessen glanced at his watch. It was 
a little after three in the morning. He made 
his way to the nearby station and found a 
long line of people waiting to send tele- 
grams. They had been passengers on the ill- 
fated express, and they wished to inform 
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relatives and friends that they had escaped 
alive. 

The full extent of the disaster was not 
known for several days, when it was dis- 
covered that more than 150 persons had 
died in the flaming wreckage. 

Brother Jessen waited his turn, then 
handed in a telegram that went speeding to 
a group of his fellow workers at Karachi, 
letting them know that although he had 
lost everything he was carrying, his life had 
been spared and he would be arriving later. 

Brother Jessen has never forgotten that 
awful night, nor ceased to be grateful to 
God for His mercy. What an honor it is to 
serve the God of heaven who is still able to 
save, even from a burning, fiery train 
wreck! 


Present on the Doorstep 
From page 9 


in the house. And besides, it was not late. 

They slipped out the side door of the 
grocery store and saw the man about half a 
block ahead of them shambling along in the 
dark. He had on a long black overcoat, they 
reported later, and when he got under a 
street light his face was so mean and hate- 
ful that they were glad they had not been 
foolish enough to open the door. 

The girls went on the other side of the 
street, talking merrily, as if they were on 
some ether errand, and all the time they 
were watching the man. Sure enough, he 
went right down Willard Street, but not 
toward the grocery store, still open with its 
lights on. No. He shambled instead into 
the red saloon. When the door slammed be- 
hind his disreputable figure, the girls turned 
around and came home. They entered the 
house laughing. 

“Prunes!” giggled Mary. “If the saloon 
sells prunes he could have gotten them, but 
if they do sell them, it is the first time I 
ever heard of it. One thing is sure—he did 
not go near the grocery store.” 

When dad came home we all had a great 
tale to tell him, and he warned us again 
never to open the door on any account at 
night when he was gone. There was a lot of 
meanness going on, he told us. At a farm 
only the last week a woman opened the 
door to a knock and she and her husband 
were both killed and robbed of all they had 
in the house. 











We often thought at times like that of 
how wonderful it will be when the Lord 
comes and no such terrifying experiences 
will ever happen. But we were glad that 
Sport was on the back porch, calling that 
man all kinds of names in dog language. 

The next day Sport came after us as 
usual, to escort us home from school. Ches- 
ter went home on his bicycle, for he was 
old enough to help in the store and had to 

et home quickly. 

John and I had a habit of seeing how 
many different ways we could find to get 
home from school. It made life more in- 
teresting to prowl around town, going down 
alleys and hunting for junk and stuff folks 
threw away. Mother put a stop to it as soon 
as she found out about it, and we had to 
stop the alley trotting; but we did explore 
new ways of going home. We would take 
turns each day choosing a new route. 

I was in the lead this time and the route 
I chose was a long roundabout one that 
took us blocks out of the way, and to my 
amazement we found ourselves in a shabby, 
low-class neighborhood of garbage-strewn 
back yards, stringy unwashed curtains, and 
dirty, unkempt children. We hurried our 
steps, for the place had an unholy, danger- 
ous atmosphere about it. We were sure 
mother would not be glad to know we were 
there. We did not realize it, but we were 
perilously near to the old red-front Bena- 
dum saloon, notoriously known for its evil 
and brawls. Sport was with us, and he did 
not seem to like it either, for he trotted 
along at our feet, his ears alert, as if he 
would know danger if he saw it. 

Suddenly we heard him make that low 
growl away down in his nice furry throat. 
It was not a happy growl, like he used 
sometimes, but low, menacing, frightening. 
He started out on such a run that it seemed 
as if he hardly touched the ground. He was 
like some dreadful missile powered by a 
streak of lightning. About half a block 
ahead of us shuffled a man clad in a long, 
lack, ragged overcoat. A battered hat was 
pulled down to his ears over a frowsy head. 

“Sport!” we screamed. We both ran after 
him as fast as we could, but our screams did 
no good. Before we could get to him Sport 
had leaped to the back of the man and 
hurled him to the ground. We came up 
about that time, and am I glad we did, for 
John seized his collar and I began to pry his 
jaws loose from the big bite of overcoat 





he had in his mouth. While John held the 
dog, raging and straining at his collar, I 
helped the old man up and gave him his 
torn hat. 

The grimy old man looked at us out of 
bleary eyes, threaded with red and edged 
with dirt. His bulby nose was shaped like a 
Kieffer pear. Whiskers sprouted like weeds 
from his flabby jaws. His mouth slobbered 
saliva stained brown with the filthy weed he 





WE LIKE IT 


By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


Winter's as crisp and as crunchy as candy, 

Winter's a time that suits children just dandy! 

What does it bring us? Oh, skating and 
coasting, . 

Snow forts and snowballs, and gay threats 
and boasting, 

Evenings of firelight and family pleasures, 

Popcorn and fudge, looking over old treas- 
ures; 

And then, when it's late, and the moonlight 
is streaming, 

Why, there's our own bed, warm and cozy, 
for dreaming. 
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was chewing. He said not a word but looked 
at us and at the dog with terrified eyes; then 
he started out at a clumping run, his arms 
seesawing like windmills and his rags flut- 
tering. Sport whined and lunged against the 
leash to be after him, but John and I held 
him tight and scolded him all the way home. 
He did not seem a bit humble, but acted as 
if he knew something we did not know. 
Maybe he did. 
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We were afraid to tell father and mother 
for fear they would have to get rid of Sport, 
thinking he was a dangerous dog. We were 
afraid to let Sport be seen for several days, 
for fear the man, whoever he was, might 
report us to the police and force us to have 
Sport shot. My but we suffered over that 
experience, and we prowled no more in that 
neighborhood. 

Sport behaved like a king most of the 
time. The only time he would growl or 
show his teeth was when someone got into 
a fight. Once a boy jumped on John on the 
way home from school, but he didn’t do it 
again. Sport got hold of the seat of his pants, 
and I am not so sure but that he got a 
pinch of skin as well, for the boy let out a 
howl and picked on John no more! 

Finally I told mother and father about it. 
We were at the table. Mary looked up 
quickly. 

“A long black overcoat?” she cried. “That 
was our prowler on that prayer meeting 
night. Did he look unshaved and horrible? 
Did he look as if he was hardly human?” 

“Yes, yes,” we cried. “Tobacco juice 
around his mouth; his nose as red as a split 
tomato.” 

“Sport knew him,” Mary said. “He won't 
complain to the police, and he won’t come 
back.” 

He didn’t either, and neither did any 
other unsavory visitors as long as Sport 
lived. That dog had such a reputation that 
it must have spread. I am sure it spread as 
far‘as Benadum’s red-front saloon. 





Brenda’s Earrings 
From page 5 


When she reached her room she sat down 
on a chair and stared into the mirror of her 
dresser. She ignored a soft knock on the 
door, and soon her grandmother’s softly 
wrinkled face appeared over her shoulder 
and sought her eyes in the glass. 

“What's the matter, darling?” grand- 
mother asked. “It must be pretty bad for 
you to look like that. Can I help?” 

Brenda shook her head, flicking the tears 
quickly from her eyes. 

“Was it the quarrel with 
this morning?” 

Brenda swung around to face her grand- 


your mother 
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mother. The elderly woman sat down on 
the bed and waited for her to speak. Finally 
Brenda nodded. “Not just the quarrel—or 
my losing my temper—but that was bad 
enough. Mother told you?” 

“No. I heard you, but kept out of the 
way.” Grandmother patted the bed beside 
her. “Sit, child, and let’s talk it all out. 
Where are those jewels that caused all the 
trouble?” 

“Here.” Brenda pulled the earrings from 
her pocket. Putting them into her grand- 
mother’s hand, she sat down beside her with 
a sigh. “It wasn’t really the quarrel that 
bothered me, Grandma, although I know it 
should have! But I wore the earrings any- 
way, Grandma—sneaked back here and got 
them! I thought I knew best and mother 
was being unfair and old-fashioned.” 

Grandmother shook her head as Brenda 
poured out the whole story of her humilia- 
tion. “You look into the mirror too much, 
Brenda. You're a bit too vain, my dear,” 
she said gently. 

Brenda flushed deeply. She started to 
bristle defensively, cross words rose to her 
lips. Then she remembered how the day 
had been and she said weakly, “But isn’t 
that what mirrors are for?” 

“Well, not necessarily,” grandmother said 
slowly. “On a ceiling of a room in a palace 
in Rome there is a beautiful painting by a 
great artist. The ceiling is high and the pic- 
ture is hard to see well because it is tiring 
for spectators to look straight up. The 
owner of the palace has placed on the floor 
of the room an enormous, highly polished 
mirror so the visitors can study the won- 
derful details of the beautiful painting.” 

Brenda smoothed back an auburn curl, 
watching her grandmother in wonder. 
What was she leading up to? 

Grandmother continued. “Man cannot 
see God simply by looking up into the 
heavens or by searching for Him in the 
world. So God sent Jesus into the world so 
we might see Him in the mirror of His 
Son. Those of us who wonder what God is 
like may well look at His Son, for He fully 
reflects the heavenly Father. Your mirror 
should reflect a clean and shining face with 
honest eyes, a face that is happy because 
you have purity and serenity in your soul. 
It should reveal a modest bearing, and love 
and honor for your parents.” 

“I shall never be good enough,” 
Brenda said. “I just give up sometimes, 








Grandma—my temper, and my vanity— 
oh, Grandma, what shall I do?” She threw 
herself into her grandmother’s arms and 
wept on her shoulder. 

“You must pray, my dear,” the old lady 
said softly. “He who hears us will help you 
and guide you—if you will only take your 
problems to Him in humility and trust. All 
of us who love you so dearly, your parents 
and your friends—and God, who knows 
your unhappiness even as you experience it 


—all of us will help you if you will only 
listen and let us.” 

The hurt in Brenda’s aching heart, her 
humiliation and the scarring effects of her 
bad temper—all these were eased and 
healed as grandmother talked. The peace, 
the hopeful faith, and the serenity growing 
in her soul were mirrored in the clear brown 
of her eyes as she raised them to her grand- 
mother and whispered, “Thank you so 
much. I'll never forget.” 








PEN PALS 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Pitman Brown, age 14. 8 Saxthorpe Avenue, 
Kingston 8, Jamaica, West Indies. Swimming, piano, 
drawing. 

Marlyn L. Ballard, age 14. 46 MacDade Boulevard, 
Darby, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, sports. 

Patricia M. Murray, age 14. 332 Mulberry Street, 
Darby, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Basketball, volleyball, 
home economics, piano, singing. 

Marilyn Aniba, age 11. 900 H Street, The Dalles, 
Oregon, U.S.A. 

Kathleen Grant, age 15. 4 Leonard Road, Kings- 
ton 10, Jamaica, B.W.I. Reading, swimming, biking. 

Felicidad A. Santos, age 14. Mountain View Col- 
lege, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Islands. 
Stamps, coins, skating, piano, biking, reading. 

Alison Du Fresne, age 10. Ruby Bay, R.D. 1, Upper 
Moutere, Nelson, New Zealand. Stamps, sports, 
reading, music. 

Christine Du Fresne, age 13. Ruby Bay, R.D. 1, 
Upper Moutere, Nelson, New Zealand. Stamps, 
sports, reading, music. 

Evelyn Burnside, age 13. Ruby Bay, Upper Moutere, 
R.D. 1, Nelson, South New Zealand. Reading, draw- 
ing, stamps, swimming, cooking. 

Loida Palmero, age 14. Mountain View College, 
Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Islands. Stamps, 
biking, swimming, writing, reading. 

Polly Walker, age 13. Route 2, Adrian, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Baseball, cooking, biking. 

Dianne Hall, age 12. Route 1, Soperton, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Reading, biking, cooking. 

Dott Wilkes, age 13. Route 1, Soperton, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Reading, piano, baseball. 

Rose Marie Pena, age 13. 428 North San Pedro, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico, U.S.A. Reading, sewing, 
roller skating, cooking, baking, volleyball. 

Dawn Brining, age 13. 605 Chillicothe Road, Ches- 
terland, Ohio, U.S.A. Cats, piano, sewing, cooking. 

Phillip Paull, 83 Maruis Street, Tamworth, New 
South Wales, Australia. Coins, stamps, biking, read- 
ing, science, photography. 

Sampson K. Yeboah, age 15. P.O. Box 5, Nsuta- 
Ashanti, Ghana, West Africa. Reading, swimming, 
stamps, post cards. 

Nancy Simpson, age 10. Route 4, Box 349 D, Med- 
ford, Oregon, U.S.A. Horses, dolls, sewing, and col- 
lecting old-fashioned articles. 


Gaylene Best, age 13. Box 610, Williams Lake, 
British Columbia, Canada. Guitar, biking, scrapbooks, 
knitting, sewing, embroidery. 

Heather Loffel, Rural Delivery, Katunga, Victoria, 
Australia. Stamps, coins, post cards. 

Gary Gene Jones, age 13. 3735 Walnut Drive, Ox- 
nard, California, U.S.A. Boating, stamps, models, 
swimming. 

Heather Kyte, age 12. 459 Glenwood Avenue, 
Kelowna, British Columbia, Canada. Skating, swim- 
ming, cooking, tumbling, organ, riding horses. 

Asta Sakala, age 11. 890 Jones Street, Kelowna, 
British Columbia, Canada. Riding horses, piano, 
swimming, skating, tumbling, cooking. 

Janie Engeberg, age 12. 32115 Road 122, Visalia, 
California, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, stamps, cook- 
ing, dolls. 

Carol Culver, age 16. 315 Hazel Street, St. Louis, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Baking, reading, hiking, sewing, 
nature study. 

Lee Sang Taik, age 16. Sung Eun Yak Kook, 
209-79, Jun Nong-Dong, East Gate, Seoul, Korea. 
Music, reading, ice skating, skiing, studying English. 

Kay Frances Bryson, age 13. 1015 East 7th Street, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, U.S.A. Music, read- 
ing, cooking, photos. 

Leron A. Baucum, age 13. 2 Sheffield Drive, 
Newark 4, New Jersey, U.S.A. Baseball, football, 
Bible study. 


John Larry McLemore, 25234 Hardt Street, San 
Bernardino, California, U.S.A. Post cards, stamps, 
drawing, rocks, shells, car models, coins. 

Marcia Ziegler, age 11. James Canyon Ranch, 
Genoa, Nevada, U.S.A. Piano, horses, aquariums, 
first aid. 

David Bremmer, age 12. 580 West Main Street, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Rocks, stamps, 
fishing, bugs. 

Winnie Showers, age 12. R.D. 5, Danville, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Riding horses, piano. 

Joan Stahl, age 10. R.D. 2, Danville, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Horses, singing, photos. 

Norene Liggett, age 13. No. 1 R.D., Tangaihi, Via 
Te Kopuru, Northland, New Zealand. Piano, stamps, 
reading, drawing, cooking. 

E. Michael Clough, age 11. Box 211, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Shells, stamps, baseball, biking, 
sledding. 

Jim Perepelitza, age 14. Box 51, Arelee, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. Stamps, horses, mechanics, skat- 
ing, swimming. 
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Grandpa’s Forgotten Birthday 
From page 3 


In the meantime plans were being made. 
When the big day arrived a friend of the 
family was to stop and invite grandpa for 
a ride. The guests would be gathered at 
Irma’s home where a big cake, a program, 
and a gift would be ready. 

The cake turned out beautifully, and 
Irma decorated it with flowers and HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY, GRANDPA. She didn’t want 
to spoil it with dripping wax, so she put 
icing on a round pan and stuck 87 candles 
into it, to be lighted at the right time and 
blown out by the honored guest. 

The guests arrived. Everything was ready. 
Irma peeked out the window, because 
Stella should be coming with grandpa any 
minute now. But nobody was in sight ex- 
cept a neighbor girl going by with her dog 
and a young man with his repair kit going 
to repair someone’s radio. Where was 
grandpa? 

Everyone at the party was beginning to 
get worried when down the street came 
Stella’s car, going a little faster than usual. 

Stella was soon helping grandpa out of 
the car, in through the hedge gate, and on 
up the steps to the door. As the door 
opened everyone began singing, “Happy 
birthday to you.” 

If anyone could look supremely pleased 
and a little bit sheepish at the same time, it 
was grandpa at that moment. The story 
came from Stella. 

When she had stopped in to ask grandpa 
to go for a ride, he absolutely refused. Go 
for a ride? No! Everyone had forgotten 
him, he said. Even Eleanor and Johnny 
didn’t know it was his birthday and had 
gone gadding about. And Irma, who had 
talked so much about his birthday, had for- 
gotten it weeks ago. “Just go and leave me 
alone”—that’s what he said. He wasn’t feel- 
ing too well anyway. Stella felt a lump in 
her throat as she saw how hurt poor old 
grandpa was—thinking he was totally for- 
gotten. She put her arm around his shoul- 
ders, leaned over to his better ear, and said, 
“Grandpa, it’s all ready for you. The party is 
there and they are just waiting for the spe- 
cial guest. It’s a surprise!” 

Grandpa looked up, a smile trembling on 
his lips, and rising unsteadily he said, 
“What are we waiting for? Where’s my 
tie?” 
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Stella got his tie, brushed his shoes, put 
his coat on, and in a few minutes they 
were at the door hearing the happy-birth- 
day song. 

It was a party long to be remembered. 
There were songs and stories. Grandpa 
held everyone spellbound as he told how 
during the Civil War his company was or- 
dered to retreat, but stormed a hill and 
took it anyway. The officer told them after, 
ward that they could all be court-martial) 
for disobeying orders; but he said, “Now 
you have the hill, hold it.” They held it. 
There were other stories and games, then 
in came the cake and the gift. Grandpa 
blew out all 87 candles—but not with one 
puff. Then he was surprised when the real 
cake was brought in and he discovered 
that the candles he had blown out were 
not on a cake after all. 

After the last guest had departed and 
Irma was helping clean up, she gave a 
happy sigh and said, “Mom, I feel so happy 
about the party. It was lots more fun than 
having a party for myself. Why is it that we 
have more fun doing something for some- 
one else than having something done for 
ourselves?” 

“It’s because it is the Bible way,” mother 
said with a loving smile. 

“You mean, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive’? I think I understand that 
verse now for the first time,” Irma said— 
and hurried to help mother with the dishes. 


Singer on the Sand 
From page 11 


every corner of the room, brushing and 
sweeping it with painstaking care. Then 
she went to the fireplace and lifted the 
cooking pot, and Tama watched her from 
the back window as she lugged the heavy 
kettle to the jungle spring, scoured it with 
sand, and washed it clean in the flowin 
water. Then she carried it back up the lad- 
der and set it upside down beside the cook- 
ing place. All the time she worked she sang 
a soft little song to herself. 

“She is like a bird, a small pink bird,” 
the witch man said to himself. “She works 
and sings, but I’m sure her father and 
mother don’t know that I am home. They 
would never let her come here if they 
knew.” 











When her work was finished and the 
hut swept clean and every speck of ashes 
brushed from the clay stove, the child 
looked out the open door toward her own 
house on the beach. She started to go down 
the ladder, then came back and held out 
both hands to Tama. She smiled, and her 
blue eyes danced as she tried to make him 
understand words of her queer language. 

Then she hurried down the ladder and ran 
@: the path to the beach and her home. 
Tama watched her until she went into 
the door of her own house; then he turned 
back to the empty hut. The day had sud- 
denly darkened. Was the morning rain 
coming so soon? He looked out the door 
again, but not a cloud floated across the 
blue heaven. 

The witch man sat down in his clean hut 
and began to store away the charms and 
medicines from his pack. He sorted the 
bundles of roots and herbs. He polished the 
bones and teeth. One of his clusters of slick 
black seeds had broken apart, and he spent 
the middle part of the day braiding new 
strings to hold the charms. 

As he worked he thought of the little 
child. She was different from any child he 
had ever seen before. No island girl ever 
had such eyes and hair, but it wasn’t that 
alone. No, it wasn’t her looks. After all, 
black hair and eyes were much more beau- 
tiful than these pale colors, but this little 
one was so friendly. Something loving and 
kind spread out from her like a light or a 
perfume. He tried to put her out of his 
mind—how she had trusted him, how she 
had spoken to him, how she had held out 
her two small hands, how she had cleaned 
his house, his cooking place, and his kettle. 

He looked around for the bunch of flow- 
ers she had brought and found them on one 
of the low benches. He filled half a coco- 
nut shell with water and put the flowers in 
it. Then he set the coconut-shell dish in 
the back window and was glad to see the 
twigs brighten and freshen during the day. 

Tama knew that he must make impor- 
tant plans. It was not enough to call the Is- 
lam teachers. It was not enough to mark off 
a rich piece of garden land for them, or 
even to build a house where they might 
live. No, he must think of some way to 
show the village people that the magic of 
the big teacher could be broken, that the 
teacher himself could be made to suffer be- 
cause he taught things contrary to the spir- 





Pleading for Help 


January 

29. Ps. 119:34 Give me understanding 

30. Ps. 90:12 Apply my heart to wisdom 

31. 1 Kings 3:9 | Give me an understanding heart 
February 


1. 2 Chron. 1:10 Give me wisdom and understanding 


2. Prov. 4:7 Wisdom is the principal thing 
3. Matt. 5:9 Blessed are the peacemakers 
4 Prov. 2:6 The Lord giveth wisdom 








its and had angered the devils that con- 
trolled the fire mountain. 

He sorted over his charms and selected 
the three most powerful ones—a goat's 
skull, a huge shark’s tooth, and a dried snake 
he had gotten from a mighty witch doctor 
on the big southern island. There were no 
such snakes on Sangir. Tama knew that ev- 
eryone in the village respected his charms 
for the wonderful things they had done in 
times past. It was for him to choose now 
what kind of curse he would lay on them. 

In the secret place of his lonely hut Tama 
called on all the devils of his acquaintance, 
and he brought out the magic oil and the 
strong herb mixtures, and smeared them all 
over his body. He rubbed them on the three 
charms, laying a powerful curse on each. 
Now he must arrange some plan so the big 
teacher would touch one of the charms. 
Then the evil magic was sure to work and 
there would be sickness or accident or 
some terrible calamity. The evil spirits 
sometimes made some surprising trouble 
that even the witch doctor couldn’t fore- 
see, but it always worked in the direction of 
punishing the one for whom the curse 
was laid. 

Tama had just put all his charms away 
when Chief Meradin called in front of the 
hut. Tama invited him in. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the first quarter: "Light in the Darkness" 


V—A Night of Terror on 
the Lake 


(February 4) 


Memory VERSE: “Be of good cheer: it is I; be 
not afraid” (Mark 6:50). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of what happened the night 
after the feeding of the five thousand, in John 
6:14-21. Learn the memory verse and say it each 
day as you do your assignment. Who spoke these 
words, and under what circumstances? 


SUNDAY 
The People Want to Make Jesus King 


Open your Bible to John 6. 


The people had heard and seen great things 
that day. Not only had Christ healed their sick 
but He had performed one miracle from which 
all were able to benefit. He had fed a vast 
multitude of people from a little boy’s lunch of 
five barley loaves and two small fishes. His 
teaching had touched their hearts, too. As they 
listened to Him the thought grew that this Man 
was undoubtedly a leader such as they had only 
read about in the history of Israel a long time 
ago—a leader like Moses. Read what they said 
about Him, in verse 14. 

“Yes,” they said among themselves, “this is 
the Man we have waited for. He can provide 
all our wants, and He can free us from the 
hated Romans who rule over us.” Look in verse 
15, first part, and find what they intended to do. 

“In their enthusiasm the people are ready at 
once to crown Him king. They see that He 
makes no effort to attract attention or secure 
honor to Himself... . 

“They eagerly arrange to carry out their pur- 
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pose; but Jesus sees what is on foot, and under- 
stands, as they cannot, what would be the re- 
sult of such a movement.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 378. 

Jesus did indeed want to bring them freedom 
—but it was His purpose to free them from 
something much worse than the Roman yoke. 
He had come to make them free from the 
bondage of sin, so He made a plan that would 
stop their efforts to make Him king. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
aie 


THINK how easily Jesus could have given in 
to the people’s wishes and allowed Himself to 
be made king. 


THANK Gop that Jesus had a higher purpose 
and stayed by it. 


MONDAY 
Jesus Spends the Night in Prayer 


Open your Bible to Mark 6. 


When Jesus saw what the people intended -®@ 
do, He called His disciples to Him. Find in verse 
45 what He instructed them to do. 

“Jesus now commands the multitude to dis- 
perse; and His manner is so decisive that they 
dare not disobey. The words of praise and 
exaltation die on their lips. In the very act of 
advancing to seize Him their steps are stayed, 
and the glad, eager look fades from their coun- 
tenances. In that throng are men of strong 
mind and firm determination; but the kingly 
bearing of Jesus, and His few quiet words of 
command, quell the tumult, and frustrate their 
designs. They recognize in Him a power above 














all earthly authority, and without a question 
they submit.”—-The Desire of Ages, pp. 378, 379. 

Look in verse 46 and see what Jesus did 
when the crowd dispersed. 

There in the mountain alone, without even 
His three closest disciples, Jesus spent hours 
praying. He prayed for the people He had come 
to minister to, that He might be able to show 
them what He had come for—not to establish 
an earthly kingdom, but to establish the king- 
dom of God in the heart. He prayed for His dis- 
ciples, so soon to be left without His guidance, 
that they might have strength for the trials 
ahead and that they might understand His 


mission. 
For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
379, par. 1. 
Think how at this crisis Jesus found His 
strength in prayer. 
Pray when you are misunderstood and the 
way seems hard, to find comfort in prayer. 


TUESDAY 
In the Depths of Despair Again 


Open your Bible to John 6. 


In the meantime the disciples had put out to 
sea. They had waited for some time hoping that 
Jesus would come, but it had grown dark and 
they decided to leave as He had commanded 
them to do. 

As they rowed, their hearts were filled with 
doubting and questions. They had seen Jesus ac- 
cepted and acclaimed that day. He had turned 
down the best opportunity He had ever had, 
according to their way of thinking. They just 
could not understand it. Why hadn’t He let the 
people make Him king? Think how much He 
could do if He had allowed that! Was He, after 
all, not the one they looked for? 

“Their thoughts were stormy and unreason- 
able, and the Lord gave them something else 
to afflict their souls and occupy their minds. 
God often does this when men create burdens 


Peter was sinking, but Jesus reached him in time. 































































































and troubles for themselves. The disciples had 
no need to make trouble. Already danger was 
fast approaching.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 380. 
Find what their danger was, in verse 18. 

As if this were not enough, something else 
happened to increase their fear. Looking over 
the dark waters they saw what appeared to be 
a spirit coming toward them on the water. 
Although they did not know it, it was Jesus 
Himself. He had been watching them from the 
shore to see that no danger overtook them. Now 
He came near to them. Look in verse 20 and 
see how He dispelled their fears. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
380, par. 3; p. 381, pars. 1-3. 


THINK how Jesus had been watching for the 
disciples’ safety all the time. 


RESOLVE to remember in times of fear that 
Jesus is watching over you, though you cannot 
see Him. 


WEDNESDAY 
Saved in the Night 


Open your Bible to Matthew 14. 


The disciples may have been entertaining 
doubts that dark night, but when they heard 
the calm voice of their Master their fears imme- 
diately vanished, and faith began to assert 
itself. 

Peter especially was overcome with joy and 
relief. Look in verse 28 and see what he said 
to Jesus. 

With the one word, “Come,” Jesus bade Peter 
walk on the water to Him. 

“Looking unto Jesus, Peter walks securely; 
but as in self-satisfaction he glances back toward 
his companions in the boat, his eyes are turned 
from the Saviour. The wind is boisterous. The 
waves roll high, and come directly between him 
and the Master; and he is afraid.”—-The Desire 
of Ages, p. 381. 

His faith began to waver, and he felt himself 
sink in the waters of the lake, but he cried out 
to Jesus, “Lord, save me.” Read how Jesus re- 
sponded to Peter’s cry for help, in verse 31. 

Together the Master and the disciple stepped 
into the waiting boat. Peter’s boasting manner 
had gone. He knew that if it had not been for 
Jesus he would not be safely on board. As they 
entered the ship the winds ceased and the sea 
became calm. Find in verse 33 how the disciples 
showed their faith in the One whom they had 
been doubting earlier in the night. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
381, par. 6. 

THINK how Jesus responded immediately to 
Peter’s cry for help. 

RESOLVE that you will believe the One who al- 
ways responds to our cries for help. 


THURSDAY 
Light for Us in Our Darkness 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 43. 


When Jesus told Peter to come to Him on the 
water, He had no intention of letting him 
drown. So when Jesus calls us to follow Him, 
He will not leave us. Read the promise He 
makes, in verses 1 to 3. 

Just as when Peter became proud of what he 
was doing he began to sink, so we, if we forget 
that we owe everything to God’s care of us, will 
fail. We must learn from Peter’s experience to 
depend on God all the time, and not make the 
mistake that we are succeeding because of what 
we ourselves are doing. 

“Those who fail to realize their constant de- 
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pendence upon God will be overcome by temp- 
tation. We may now suppose that our feet stand 
secure, and that we shall never be moved. We 
may say with confidence, I know in whom I have 
believed; nothing can shake my faith in God 
and in His word. But Satan is planning to take 
advantage of our hereditary and cultivated traits 
of character, and to blind our eyes to our own 
necessities and defects. Only through realizing 
our own weakness and looking steadfastly unto 
Jesus can we walk securely.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 382. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
382, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how needful it is for us to be de- 
pendent on Jesus daily. 

Pray that you may not fall into Peter’s error 
of depending on yourself and glorifying what 
you have done instead of glorifying Jesus for 
what He does through you. 


FRIDAY 


Wuat do these words from the lesson we 
studied this week recall for you? 


King 
ship 
. away 
- mountain 
walking 
afraid 
come 
sink 
save 
ceased 
Wuat Lessons does this story of the disciples 
on a stormy sea have for you? 
WHAT PROMISE does God make to those who 
are passing through the water of affliction? 
Review the memory verse. 


SOWISMP WN 


oy 





Singer on the Sand 
From page 19 


“Tt is all arranged,” the chief said. “I will 
take ten of the village men. I have chosen 
those who like to run to the teacher’s house 
all the time. We are almost ready to leave 
now.” 

Tama laughed. “I have not been idle, you 
know. I have already prepared the devil 
charms. Now I must think of some way to 
put one of them in the teacher’s way so he 
will have to touch it. Then, well, you know, 
anything might happen; but it will not be 
good for the teacher.” 


Chief Meradin laughed too. Both men 
felt in as merry a mood as Tama could re- 
member. 

“It seems to me that the fire mountain is 
quieter today,” Chief Meradin said as he 
went down the ladder. 

“Oh, those fire spirits will settle down as 
soon as we have taken care of this matter,” 
Tama said. 

Chief Meradin hesitated on the stairlike 
ladder. “There is another thing,” he said® 
“I would like to take my son, Satoo, along 
with me, but if I do, you will have no 
chance to instruct him before the Islam 
teachers come. Also, if something bad hap- 
pens to me, well, you know it would be a 
great misfortune if both of us should be 
lost. You know our custom about chiefs.” 

“No, you should not take the boy. I can 
see that he has already been snared by the 
magic of these people, but I will break the 
magic, and by the time you come back I 
hope he will be as ready as you are to fol- 
low Islam.” 

Still the chief hesitated on the ladder. “It 
is my wish that you should use kindness and 
patient reasoning to bring this boy back to 
his senses. He will not respond to anger 
and force.” 

After the chief had gone Tama decided 
that the best way to deal with Satoo was to 
tell him the truth and use persuasion to 
separate him from the teacher and the 
boy Hans. 

Within an hour Tama saw a fishing boat 
pull away from the landing. He knew that 
the eleven men on board were not going 
after fish. They had sailed for the southern 
islands, and when they returned they would 
bring the Mohammedan religion to Great 
Sangir. 

(To be continued) 
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SNAPPER, the Turtle, No. 4- By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1961 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. After the bull had tipped over the swill barrel 
Snapper waited till he was gone and then crawled 
out. He was free again. 2. Turtles have an ex- 
cellent sense of direction, and Snapper headed off 
through the pasture back to the creek from which 
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e turtle’s instinct in 
this respect that in an experiment young turtles with 
their heads cut off still walked off in the direction 
of the creek. Stranger still is the account by Dr. 
E. S. Booth recorded in “Biology, the Story of Life.” 
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4. The head of a snapping turtle had been cut off 
ten days before and was on the table ready to be 
cleaned when it was seen to move and open its 
eyes. 5. Professor Booth’s attention was called to it. 
He placed a pencil in front of the head and it 


snapped at it and broke it. The tenacity of life that 
these reptiles have is exceptional. This may be 
why they sometimes live to be more than 150 years 
old. 6. Snapper reached the home creek again and 
lost no time hiding himself in the muddy water. 
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7. He found a little cave very much to his liking 
at a place where the stream had undercut the bank 
and the roots of a tree above screened him from 
his prey and his enemies. 8. Turtles can stay un- 
der water for long periods, but they do not have 
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gills like fish. They have to co 








it 


breathe, 
but since their blood absorbs and uses oxygen slowly, 
and their habits are sluggish, they do not breathe 
very often. 9. Toward the end of the summer 
Snapper swam downstream to find other turtles. 
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